3 more construction pucts; Nixon ‘stabilization’ test next : 


Northern California Laborers, 
Painters and Operating Engi- 
neers reached new pay - fringe 
agreements this week while some 
6,000 Carpenters were still locked 
out ond on strike. 


The agreements were up for 
ratification by management and 
unicnists this week and then face 


East Bay La 


a test by President Nixon’s wage 
control “stabilization” commit- 
tee under his “constraint” order? 

The picture in building trades 
union negotiations with major 
contractor associations: 

1. Laborers gained a_ three- 
year agreement with a total $2.01 
per hour package increase in pay 


and fringe contributions for 26,- 


000 members in 46 counties. Sev- 


enty-five cents of the three-year 
raise was on wages. 


2. Union and Painting & Dec- 
orating Contractors Associations 
negotiators agreed on a $2.45 per 
hour wage-fringe package raise 
over three years for 5,000 work- 
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ers represented by Painters Dis- 
trict Councils 16 and 8 and ne- 
gotiations continued for another 
2,000 in District Council 33. 


3. Operating Engineers 
3 gained agreement on a 


cent wage-fringe raise this year 
and 9.7 per cent in 1972, with re- 


opening on pay and frin 
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weeks earlier gained th’s year 


the third year of a three-ve 
agreement. Some 27,000 membe 
from the Tehachapi Mountai 
to the Oregon border are i 
volved. 
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week were, from left, AFL-CIO Regional Representative Gene 
DeChristofaro, AFL-CIO Regional Director Dan Flanagan and 
Alameda County Central Labor Council President Russell R. 


Crowell, 


Laborer-incumbents lose... 


Challengers won over longtime 
incumbent officers of Laborers 
Local 304 in all major contests, 
with the exception of the race for 

~ recording secretary and two seats 
on the executive board, in union 
voting last week. Results showed: 

President Jay Johnson was de- 
feated by John King, 453 to 300, 
and Frank Savoy defeated in- 
cumbent Vice President Ted 
Mendonca, 375-321. 

Re-elected was Recording Sec- 
retary Lester A. Smith, who had 
398 votes to 342 for Hamp Geran. 

Secretary-treasurer Paul L. 
Jones, a California Labor Feder- 
ation vice president and presi- 
dent of the Alameda County 
Building Trades Council, lost to 
David Melendrez by a 426-324 
count. 

Joe Tibbs unseated Business 
Manager Howard (Whitey) Bost- 
wick, 450 to 316. 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Feels so bad when it stops 


Going on a vacation may be 
hazardous to your peace of mind. 

Because after two or three 
weeks of complete peace, you 
face the grinding shock of dis- 
covering that things are just as 
bad when you get back as they 
were when you left. 

There was something of a 
shock too when, just before we 
took off to visit the ecology, I 
read the spring edition of Audu- 
bon magazine. 

Take it from Audubon—there’s 
practically no ecology left and 
it’s getting smaller every day. 

xk*k 

EVERYTHING from the giant 
sable antelope of Africa to Lake 
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William Standford was named 
sergeant at arms over Ernest 
Sherman, the incumbent, 406 to 
289. 

Clark and Tony Schiano, in- 
cumbent executive board mem- 
bers, were re-elected to the two 
seats filled at the election. Jones, 
Schiano and Clark were re-elect- 
ed delegates to the Northern Cal- 
ifornia District Council of Labor- 
ers along with King and Tibbs. 

Named Laborers international 
convention delegates were Jones, 
Smith, Clark, Melendrez, Tibbs 
and King. 


Bowling alleys 
agreement won 
as strike looms 


Service Employees Local 18 
won a new agreement boosting 
pay and improving fringe bene- 
fits for 200 employes of 20 bowl- 


ing alleys just days before a 
Strike was scheduled. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council and a committee 
of involved unions to which 


strike sanction had been turned 
over, assisted in the talks which 
brought agreement. 


Mechanics and desk help re- 
ceived a 30-cent per hour wage 
raise and other employes got a 
22-cent boost, effective on the 
June 1 anniversary date of the 
old contract with the East Bay 
Bowling Association. 


All employes will get 5 per cent 
pay raises in each of the second 
and third years of a three-year 
contract. 

The agreement improves 
health and welfare coverage and 
adds two holidays per year to 
be paid at doubletime if they are 
worked. 


United labo 
yin port strike victory 


Port o. Oakland strikers were 
back at work this week after a 
12-day confrontation which dem- 
onstrated that management must 
reckon with the Alameda County 
labor movement when it takes 
on any individual union 

And United Public Workers Lo- 
cal 390’s three-year agreement 
with the port commission dis- 
pelled the longstanding claim of 
pubiic employers that they can 
not bind their agencies to more 
than a one-year contract. 

The 225 Local 390 members at 
the port walked out July 1 in 
protest at the commission’s uni- 
lateral scrapping of a 10-year- 
old parity relationship with priv- 
ate industry craftsmen’s pay and 
conditions and its one-year 5 per 


rent raise without fringe benefit. 


improvements. 

After some 30 hours of formal 
and informal talks and court ap- 
pearances plus uncounted other 
hours of picketing, they returned 
Monday with the agreement. 

A key factor in Local 390’s 
success was full support of the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council in negotiations and 
picketing and strong backing of 
two Teamster local unions. 

The agreement—not admitted- 
ly the best ever signed but hailed 
as a breakthrough preserving un- 
ion strength at the port—calls 


More than 400,000 telephone 
employes struck the Bell System 
throughout the nation Wednes- 
day against a management offer 
of less than half of what union- 
ists felt was justified. 

Most telephone contracts ex- 
pired April 30 but negotiations 
had continued as the union vain- 
ly sought a better offer by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company's Bell System 

It could well be a long one, 
Communications Workers of 
America International Represen- 
tative Ken Croswell told the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 
Council Monday. 

Since mid-April, he said, phone 
company management has been 
recruiting in high schools and 
colleges apparently in prepara- 
tion for a union walkout. 

“It could be a bitter struggle, 
he said, “It could be long. They’re 
prepared but so are we.” 

Croswell disclosed that man- 
agement recently “had the 
audacity” to tell company pen- 
sioners that it had decided to 
increase pensions by as little as 
23 and 65 cents a month and 
zero in at least one case—because 
of the cost of living. 

The pension system is funded 
to the tune of $8,300,000,000, he 
commented. 


Oakland city employes set 
August 1 strike date, page 8. 


for three annual 5 per cent pay 
raises plus $8 a month more in 
employer health and _ welfare 
contributions each year for a to- 
tal $41 a month contribution, 
providing full dependent cover- 
age by the third year. 

During the strike the port ob- 
tained several court orders ban- 
ning the walkout. Under the 
agreement, all court action was 
to be withdrawn. 


A unique settlement feature 
was provision to allow strikers to 
apply pay for vacation or com- 
re y time off to the time 

t while on strike, giving them 
an option against financial loss. 

Labor Council Executive Secre- 
tary Richard K. Groulx told the 
council that the port commis- 
sion’s attitude stemmed from the 
fact that for the first time ap- 
pointees of Mayor John Reading 
now are a commission majority. 

Instead of efiective negotia- 
tions, he recalled, the commis- 
sion assigned three sub-execu- 
tives to “meet and confer” with 
Local 390 and council represen- 
tatives. 

“All they did was read us man- 


More than 4,009 members of 
CWA Locals 9415 and 9412 were 
on strike in Alameda County 
and pickets marched at tele- 
phone facilities throughout the 
county. 

Three Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company construction 
jobs were picketed, including its 
downtown Oakland headquarters 
project, and union building 
tradesmen respected the pickets, 
shutting down the jobs. 

The walkout date had been set 
by CWA President Joseph A. 
Beirne at the CWA convention in 


June after the membership in 
a secret ballot referendum had 
overwhelmingly rejected the Bell 


System's offe 


rand authorized the 


walkout 

In a nationwide “Closed Cir- 
cuit Press Conference” Tuesday, 
Beirne told the nation’s press 


that if Bell came up with a new 
offer there would be no time to 
analyze it and call off the strike. 

Bell then announced that it 
had such a new offer. PT&T also 
indicated a last minute proposal, 
but CWA said on Wednesday it 
had not yet seen the reported 
offer. 

A CWA spokesman here said 
he had heard that management 
had made a new proposal to an 
unatfiltated union in an eastern 
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ifestos that the strike was ille- 
gal,” he said, “and they couldn't 
make us any counterproposals.’ 

Finally, Groulx and Local 399 
Executive Secretary - Treasure: 
Paul Varacalli were able to meet 
with the port attorney, Lawrence 
Corbett, and a highup port as- 
sistant. 

Ultimately, Commission Chair- 
man Chet Soda was brought into 
the talks and, Groulx said, “we 
began to communicate and get 
things going.” 

The final agreement was ap- 
proved by the commission last 
Friday and ratified by the strik- 
ers Monday. 

Said Varacalli 
Council meeting: 

“Dick Groulx left out one of 
the key items in our success— 
Dick Groulx.” 

Agreeing that the issue had 
been a tough test of the strikers, 
he noted that the tide began to 
turn when management realized 
“it was taking on the entire la- 
bor movement.” 

Groulx praised support of 
members of Teamsters Local 79 
and Teamsters Chauffeurs Local 
923, and picketing help by mem- 
bers of the Sailors Union of the 
Paciiic. 


at the Labor 
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phone company but he said he 
knew of no new proposal to any 
CWA organization 

CWA’s nationwide strike 
against a dozen telephone firms 
and Bell's Western Electric man- 
ufacturing - installation subsid- 
iary had been set for 6 a.m. East- 
ern time — 3 a.m. here — but a 
number of Bay Area employes 
walked out spontaneously Tues- 
day afternoon in _ protest at 
threatened suspension of union- 
ists for wearing a sweatshirt with 
a derisive message. 

The sweatshirt’s legend took 
off on Bell’s offer thus: “MA 
BELL IS A CHEAP MOTHER,” 

Suspensions were threatened 
in Pittsburg and Richmond, CWA 


said, triggering spontaneous ac- 
tion there, in Oakland, Hayward 
San Francisco and in other Con- 
tra Costa County areas 


As the strike began, manage- 
ment’s last known offer was for 
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Who's listening to the consumer? 


Is the consumer movement 
paying off for the consumer? 

The Wall Street Journal asked 
this question in its own national 
survey and came to the conclu- 
sion that: 

“Consumerism does seem to be 
winning some recognition — al- 
beit grudging recognition in some 
cases — from the business com- 
munity. 


Nader bares teeth 
at toothpaste ads 


Ralph Nader has charged that 
toothpastes containing stannous 
fluoride may stain teeth rather 
than clean them. 

Toothpastes containing stan- 
nous fluoride include’ Crest, 
Stripe, Pepsodent and Peoples, 
he told the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He said English studies 
disclosed the staining properties. 

He also urged the FTC to stop 
television commercials for Col- 
gate toothpaste with MFP from 
claiming that it is a “tooth 
toughener.” Nader said the claim 
is “completely unsupported by 
scientific evidence. 

Manufacturers protested Nad- 
erwas wrong. 

“The research which Mr. Nader 
quotes does Not show that Crest 
stains teeth,” a Proctor & Gam- 
ble spokesman said. “The studies 
he quotes, which are more than 
four years old, refer to staining 
of debris and other material on 
teeth which would be, and norm- 
ally are, removed in proper 
brushing.” 

Colgate Palmolive insisted 
“The effectiveness of Colgate 
dental creme with MFP is well 
supported by many years of clin- 
ical testing.” 


“And many executives are 
busily, and noisely, initiating 
programs aimed at appeasing 
complaints and demands of the 
American buyers.” 

Prof. Stephen A. Greyser of the 
Harvard Business School says 
“Consumerism is finally becom- 
ing too big an issue for business 
to ignore. 

“Nothing’s widespread yet, but 
a little program in this company 
and another one in that company 
all add up to what I think are 
some solid gains for consumers.” 

Virginia H. Knauer, President 
Nixon’s consumer adviser, says, 
“There are still a few dinosaurs 
thrashing around claiming that 
consumerism is a communist 
plot. We’re encouraging volun- 
tary action, but time is running 
out. If industry doesn’t shape it- 
self up soon, the government will 
step in and do it for them.” 

Whatever is being done, con- 
sumer complaints are mounting, 
perhaps because of the growing 
publicity received by Ralph Nad- 
er, his Raiders and the organi- 
zations of the little people like 
the Association of California 
Consumers. 

Mrs. Knauer’s office is getting 
around 2,500 complaints a month 
compared to 1,500 a year ago. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
reports it is receiving complaints 
at the rate of 20,000 a year, up 
50 per cent from a year ago. 

“Consumers are going to have 
to learn to be a little more pa- 
tient on some of their demands,” 
cautions Esther Peterson, former 
White House adviser on con- 
sumer affairs who now is con- 
sumer adviser to the president 
of a supermarket chain in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “I had no idea how 
complicated and time-consum- 
ing it could be to put some as- 
pects of consumerism into ac- 
tion.” 
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Still in the Hole 


Progress is being made in little 
steps, some of them so small they 
may pass almost unnoticed. 

Like code doting perishable 
products on the food shelves (ex- 
cept produce) which San Lean- 
dro-based Lucky Stores says it 
Pioneered in the Bay Area last 
year. 

Code dating means marking a 
perishable item with the date it 
must be taken off the shelves as 
a guarantee of relative freshness. 

It’s so easily overlooked, and 
considered such a good idea, 
some chains have gone to news- 
paper advertising and the radio 
to tell the public about it. 

Here’s where Lucky says to look 
for the date: on the lip of the 
milk carton, on the plastic tab 
of a loaf of bread, on the end 
panel of the egg carton, on the 
back of the package of lunch 
meats behind the label. 

On the national level, here are 
some of the things the Wall 
Street Journal reoports: 

© Skippy labels now carry the 
nutritional content of its peanut 
butter. 

® For another labeling opera- 
tion, Betty Furness, President 
Johnson’s consumer affairs ad- 
viser and now chairman of the 
New York State Consumer Pro- 
tection Board, credits Maytag 
Company with “the greatest sin- 
gle response that any company 
nas made to a legitimate con- 
sumer demand.” 

Maytag has added information 
tags to all its products telling 
what features the model has, 
how it fits into Maytag’s line, 
how much electricity it uses, 
what is needed for installation, 
special safety precautions to be 
followed and information on the 
warranty coverage. 

® The Association of Home Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers, the Gas 


October deadline 
on tax relief for 
senior residents 


Senior citizens with household 
income of less than $3,350 a year, 
who own the homes they live in, 
are entitled to tax relief in ad- 
dition to the Homeowners Pro- 
perty Tax Exemption. 

It’s called the Senior Citizen 
Property Tax Assistance Prog- 
cam. 

Deadline for applying for this 
aiditional relief is October 15. 

Persons over 65 who believe 
hey may be eligible, may obtain 
further information by writing 
*0 Senior Citizens Property Tax 
Assistance, P.O. Box 1588, Sacra- 
mento. 


Recession hits 21% 


Twenty-one per cent of Am- 
srican families have suffered 
some kind of work cutback from 
she current recession, the Har- 
ris Poll reported after a survey. 
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Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and the American Retail 
Federation established an inde- 
pendent Major Appliance Con- 
sumer Action Panel to resolve 
disputes on which the consumer 
and manufacturer can’t agree. 

The eight members of the pan- 
el are unpaid and were chosen 
outside of the industry. Sixty per 
cent of their findings have fa- 
vored the consumer, 40 per cent 
the manufacturer. Compliance is 
on a voluntary basis. 

® A New York supermarket 
chain, Bohack, quit carrying 
Lady Scott tissues when the Scott 
Paper Company began putting 
only 175 tissues in a box that 
formerly contained 200. Compe- 
titive brands carry 200 in the 
same size box. Bohack tells its 
customers that Scott’s action is 
deceptive. 

© The publishing firm of Gro- 
lier Inc., revamped its door-to- 
door selling procedures because 
of complaints about fast talking 
salesmen. Now the credit depart- 
ment telephones each customer 
before shipping an order, to 
make sure he understands the 
contract. If problems develop, 
there’s no contract, no shipment. 
Then there are follow-up calls 
to learn customer reactions after 
he’s received the books. 


Grolier lost hundreds of sales- 
men, and both its sales and prof- 
its declined. But Grolier thinks 
its reforms will pay off in good 
will and future profits. ; 

® More than a dozen major 
companies in the last 18 months 
have appointed top level officers 
to new positions concerned solely 
with consumer affairs. 

® More companies are install- 
ing toll free hot lines for cus- 
tomer complaints, although they 
don’t always solve the consum- 
er’s problems. 

Sometimes they aren’t so hot. 
They were hurridly set up to 
meet the consumerism flood. 

“Frankly,” says Betty Furness, 
“the more money and ingenuity 
these companies spend telling us 
how much they care about us, 
the more skeptical I am that 
they’re actually doing anything 
that will result in better treat- 
ment of consumers. 

“Many of our industries are so 
marketing oriented that they 
start out with a retail price and 
build their products around it. 

“These companies will build a 
perfectly good prototype and 
then start substituting plastic for 
metal and otherwise cut costs to 
bring the final price of the ma- 
chine down to a predetermined 
level.” 


Gelling Your Money's Worth 


KNOWING THE FACTS about 
suntanning and suntan prepar- 
ations can save you considerable 
grief this summer. 

@ Despite advertising claims 
to the contrary, no suntan pre- 
paration can help you tan any 
faster than you otherwise would. 
Nor can any suntan preparation 
affect the final shade of the tan, 
or its eveness. 

@ The sun’s ultraviolet rays 
both tan and burn you. They 
do both at the same time. The 
tanning process is relatively slow. 
So if you stay out in the sun too 
long you'll burn first. 

@ Centrary to popular belief, 
the red burn you may get will 
convert into a tan. It fades 


not 


-and allows the tan you acquired 


at the same time to show. 
@ if you burn badly enough, 


your skin will blister and peel, 
and you'll lose whatever tan 
you've acquired. But once you 


have a tan, it will provide a good 
deal of protection against burn- 
ing. 

THE TRICK, then, is to mini- 
mize the burn en route to the 
tan. The basic strategy is simply 
to take the sun in small doses 
until you have tanned. 

How much sun you can take 


- without burning will depend in 


part or geography and environ- 
ment. The sun will burn more 
quickly at noon, when it’s dir- 
ectly overhead. Haze or overcast 
will scatter ultraviolet rays so 
you'll burn less quickly on a hazy 
day. 

Consumer Reports, the inde- 
pendent magazine, warns that 
the lack of direct sunlight and 
its heat may entice you to be less 
careful about a burn. You don’t 
burn faster on hazy days, but you 
may stay out long enough to burn 
badly. That has happened so 
often, says the magazine, that a 
myth has developed that you 
burn faster on hazy days. 

A GOOD RULE of thumb is to 
start your sunning season with 
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about 15 to 30 minutes of expos- 
ure per side during midday. 
Don’t ever wait until your skin 
reddens as that’s a sign of over- 
exposure. Because infants and 
children are more susceptible to 
burning, limit their first expos- 
ure to about 5 or 10 minutes. 


Use of a suntan preparation 
will screen out some of the sun’s 
ultraviolet rays, thus allowing 
you to remain exposed without 
burning longer than you could 
if you left your skin bare. The 
better the product, the better it 
Screens — and the longer you can 
enjoy the sun. 

Tests by Consumer Reports for 


the sunscreening ability of 33 
popular suntan preparations 
showed they cover a wide range 
of protective ability. The July 
issue says all tested products will 
extend the time it takes the sun 
to burn you. but the top-rated 
ones will extend the time the 
most. 


THICKER APPLICATIONS of 
the products on test panelists 
showed correspondingly longer 
protection. Consumer Reports 
notes that earlier tests of baby 
oil showed it to have negligible 
protective ability. 

The consumer publication cau- 
tions users of suntan prepara- 
tions in pressurized cans. They 
carry warnings about exposure 
to high heat. The magazine 
thinks it’s all too likely that one 
of the containers would be sub- 
ject to a dangerous heat level un- 
der the full sun on a beach or in 
the trunk or glovebox of a car, 
as they could explode. 


The magazine noted that some 
of the suntan preparations tested 
stained some fabrics. 
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Hope fades for overriding 


veto of public 


Scant hope was held that 
Congress would follow the urg- 
ings of the AFL-CIO and override 
President Nixon’s veto of an ac 
celerated public works bill aimed 
at creating more than 400,000 
jobs in communities with heavy 
unemployment. 

Federation President George 
Meany termed the vetoed bill 
“extremely important” to the na- 
tion’s sagging economy. 

Meany cited a backlog of thou- 
sands of applications for federal 
funds to build waste treatment 
plants, health centers, water and 
Sewer projects and other facili- 
ties “of vital and lasting worth 
to the entire nation.” 

Tens of thousands of unem- 
ployed could be put to work 
promptly on projects that are al- 
ready blueprinted, Meany said. 


works bill 


Nixon’s veto message added a 
new swipe at construction work- 
ers and their unions 


Ignoring the fact that con- 
struction unemployment is sub- 
stantially above the national job- 
less rate, Nixon complained that 
spending more money on con- 
struction would merely reward 
a group of workers whose wage 
increases have been higher than 
other industries. 

House Public Works Commit- 
tee Chairman John A. Blatnik 
(D-Minn.), denounced the Pres- 
ident’s veto as “callous.” House 
Speaker Carl Albert said “there 
is no more important bill than 
this” to put people back to work. 

Senate Republicans, however, 
held the key to the chances of 
overriding the veto. 


New councilman pledges 
to work for common man 


John Sutter, who was elected 
city councilman with labor back- 
ing, pledged support to working 
people and other consumers 
when he was sworn in July 1. 


“Too many of our citizens feel 
left out of the process of govern- 
ment in Oakland,” Sutter said. 
These include many blacks, 
browns, young people and those 
concerned with labor, consumer, 
peace and environmental issues. 


“Their concerns are my con- 
cerns and I pledge to work in 
behalf of their interests. 

“This means working for a 
poverty program in which the 
poor have a voice in their own 
destiny and for meaningful jobs 
for Oakland unemployed. 

“It means working for good, 
new housing, particularly for 
those of modest means who are 
caught in the money squeeze. 

“It means concern for every 
consumer—but particularly the 
poor and those on fixed incomes 
— in matters affecting their 
pocket books, including scaven- 
ger and cable TV rates. 

“It means providing the parks 
people need including major new 
parks on the Oakland shoreline 
and it means abandoning the 
idea that our parks are for sale 
to land speculators. 

“To those who have helped and 
supported me in my campaign 
let me say that I have but one 
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vote. To achieve these goals I 
will need your continual help, 
your advice and your support 
when the going gets tough.” 


Printers get $68 
package raise 


Members of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union Local 36 this 
week ratified a new contract with 
the publishers of six daily news- 
papers, with a 34-month pay- 
fringe raise package of $68 a 
week, $65.50 of it on wages. 

The agreement covers 160 
printers at the Hayward Review, 
Livermore Herald & News and 
Newark Argus, owned by the 
Floyd Sparks interests, and the 
San Leandro Morning News and 
Fremont News-Register, pub- 
lished by News Observer, Inc. 

It adds $2.50 per week to em- 
ployer health and welfare con- 
tributions, Local 36 President Jim 
Sim said, effective last March 1 
and grants these pay raises: 

$23.50 a week, retroactive to 
March 1; $10 a week next Novem- 
ber 29; $16.25 a week July 3, 1972 
and $16.25 a week April 30, 1973. 
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Unemployment soars fo 10 year high 


The number of Americans un- 
employed rose to 5.5 million in 
June, the highest in 10 years, 
with the influx of 1.1 million 
new job hunters. 

Because of the timing, the 
seasonal adjustment of the un- 
employment rate dropped from 
the May high of 6.2 to 56 in 
June. 

But both the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and AFL-CIO econo- 
mists said this was misleading. 

The out-of-school rush for 
summer work had barely started 
when the survey was taken. Two 
million graduates and summer 
vacationers were in the job 
market. BLS expects that figure 
will be doubled in its July sur- 
vey. 

The BLS — to the reported 
sharp displeasure of the White 
House — qualified its announce- 
ment of the unemployment rate 
by declaring that the decline 
“may be somewhat overstated 
because of seasonal adjustment 
procedures and because more 
young workers than usual were 


Court asked to 
remove roadblock 
to 18-year vote 


The State Supreme Court has 
been asked to give all California 
18 to 20-year-olds the right to 
register and vote just like their 
parents, under the brand new 
26th Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

The hitch in California is an 
opinion by Attorney General Ev- 
elle Younger that the young vot- 
ers must register at their par- 
ents’ address. 

His reasoning was that persons 
under 21, unless married, cannot 
establish residence separate from 
their parents. Under this theory, 
even if living away from home 
while at school, working or for 
some other reason, they would 
still have to register and vote at 
their parental address. 

The court was asked to over- 
rule Younger in a suit brought 
in behalf of Mark Randall, 19 

The Los Angeles County re- 
gistrar’s office had refused to let 
him register in Bellflower, where 
he lives. His parents reside in 
Woodland Hills. 

“This issue is a matter of state- 
wide concern affecting poten- 
tially over a million persons,” the 
suit said. 

“All 58 California counties are 
following the February 17, 1971 
Opinion by Younger that minors 
can only be registered at their 
parents address.” 

In a similar action, eight young 
members of Common Cause 
charged the restriction is “highly 
Prejudicial to a fair electoral 
system, to a legitimate political 
process, to credible government 
and to public confidence.” 


The eight came from four 
counties, including two from 
Alameda. 


Peevey named to 
commission on 
workmen's comp. 


Research Director Michael R. 
Peevey of the California Labor 
Federation has been appointed 
by President Nixon to a 15-mem- 
ber National Commission on 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. 

The commission’s job is to 
study and evaluate state work- 
men’s compensation laws to de- 
termine if they provide adequate, 
prompt and equitable compensa- 
tion. 

“There is clearly an urgent 
need to improve benefits of in- 
dustrial injured workers” in Ca- 
lifornia, said Executive Secretary 
Treasurer John F. Henning. 

The commission is to report to 
Congress and the President by 
July 31, 1972. 


still in school during the survey 
week.” 

The AFL-CIO emphasized that 
the June unemployment rate 
does not reflect any strensthen- 
ing of the economy but rather 
“points to the need for imme- 
diate job -creating measures to 
boost economic stability.” 

Assistant BLS Commissioner 
Harold Goldstein said the June 
figures showed some improve- 
ments, but “how much of the tc- 
tal is real and how much is the 
result of statistical factors, we 
can’t say at this time.” 

Total employment during June 
increased by 770,000 to 79.5 mil- 
lion, But the seasonal adjustment 
factor translated this into a de- 
cline of 520000 to 78.2 million. 

Although 5.5 million persons 
were actually unemployed in 
June, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis unemployemnt dropped by 
530,000 to 4.7 million. 

The number of persons in the 
civilian labor force rose by about 
2 million, but after seasonal ad- 


justment, 1t was down 1 million 
to 83.1 million, its lowest level 
since last summer. 


On a quarterly average basis, 
total emp!oyment and unemploy- 
ment seasonally adjusted, have 
shown relatively little change 
since the Fall of 1970, the BLS 
said. 


“The overall jobless rate, at 6 
Per cent in the second quarter, 
was essentially unchanged from 
the 5.9 per cent rate which pre- 
vailed in both the last quarter 
of 1970 and the first quarter of 
1971. Labor force and employ- 
ment have risen only slightly 
during this period.” 

Average hourly earnings were 
up 1 cent to $3.42, an increase of 
21 cents, or 6.5 per cent over 2 
year-ago figures 

Weekly earnings were up $1.74 
from May to $127.57. Over the 
year, weekly earnings were up 
$7.52, or 6.3 per cent, as compar- 
ed to a 4.4-point increase in the 
Consumer Price Index for the 
12 months ended in May. 


Labor seeks action on jobs 


The California Labor Federa- 
tion called on both federal and 
State governments to end their 
“programmed unemployment po- 


licies” in the face of current job- 
less figures, 
Statistics showing 5.5 million 


Americans, including 669,000 Ca- 
lifornians, were unemployed in 
June, prompted the call from 
John F. Henning, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State Fed- 
eration. He said: 

“The reality is that unemploy- 
ment has soared 72 per cent (in 
California) in the past two years 
and the state’s capacity to cre- 
ate new jobs has shrunk from 
several hundred thousand a year 
to less than 40,000, according to 
oificial State estimates. 

“Since only about half of the 
state’s jobless are eligible for 
any unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits at all and thous- 
ands have exhausted their bene- 
fits, it is perfectly obvious that 
the state’s welfare problem will 
continue to escalate until the 


programmed unemployment pol- 
icies of both the state and na- 
tional administration are aban- 
doned and massive programs 
are undertaken at both the state 
and federal levels to create hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs on 


needed public works and pub- 
lic service programs.” 
Such projects also’ create 


thousands of jobs in the private 
sector of the economy, he noted. 

Henning pointed out that the 
State AFL-CIO has been urging 
state legislators to enact legis 
lation to relieve California’s un- 
employment crisis by appropri- 
ating $500 million to the State 
Department of Public Works to 
be used by the state and local 
agencies to develop public works 
projects and by extending cover- 
age and improving benefits un- 
der the state’s unemployment in- 
surance program. 

“These steps are positive and 
constructive actions that will 
ease the welfare problem,” he 
declared. 


Author kills antifarm bill 


A farm labor relations bill, 
which would have strangled the 
United Farm Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, was killed by 
its author last week as more than 
2,000 unionists descended on the 
state capitol to protest the meas- 
ure. 

Two hundred union spokesmen 
and members of UFWOC had 
crowded into the Assembly Ways 
and Means Committee for a 
hearing on Assembly Bill 964 
when it was announced that its 
sponsor Democratic Assembly- 
man Kenneth Cory of Garden 


Grove asked that it be killed. It 
was. 

UFWOC director Cesar Chavez 
noted that a Democrat intro- 
duced the bill and a committee 
dominated by Democrats had 
approved it earlier. Then he 
warned legislators: 


“Grapes and lettuce are not 
the only things we can boycott.” 


The measure would have de- 
prived agricultural workers of 
their right to engage in consum- 
er boycotts and to negotiate vol- 
untary collective contracts. 
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Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


Asin all unions, there are still 
one, or two in our union who are 
willing to “sell their soul’ to the 
boss in order to try to curry spe- 
cial favors for themselves. We 
had. such an individual at the 
meeting of the dental assistants 
and office personnel which was 
held a few weeks ago. She could 
not wait to report back on our 
dicussions. If she thinks we are 
not aware of her activity, she 
better think again! Such people 
deserve only the contempt of our 
members. They will not stop us 
from going ahead with our pro- 
gram of negotiating a decent 
contract for our members! We 
will win because the great major- 
ity of our members feel it’s time 
for a change and they will not 
allow themselves to be sidetrack- 
ed by any stool pigeons! 

Some time ago we filed a griev- 
ance in behalf of the office 
group at the Richmond office. 
This involved the question of the 
swpervisor performing work that 
was previously done by one of 
cur members who is now laid off. 
After considerable delays, this 
grievance is now set to go to ar- 
bitration on August 26th. A win 
on this grievance can help us not 
only at the Richmond office but 
other similar situations. 

The great majority of our mem- 
bers are conscientious about 
keeping their dues paid up to 
date. But there are a few who 
ays seem to fall behind. Un- 
der our constitution and bylaws, 
you can be considered in good 
standing until you are 90 days in 
arrears. There are some who al- 
jJow. their dues to fall back to 
tight around the 90 days and 
lately there have been some who 
went farther back than that. It 
is not our desire to slap a rein- 
statement fee as soon as you go 
one day over the limit and we 
have been somewhat lenient on 
this. However, there are some 
who have taken advantage of 
this and we are going to have to 
oe much more strict in enforcing 
this rule in the future. A delin- 
quent duespayer hurts the oper- 
ations of the union and there- 
fore hurts all members. Actually, 
ail dues are due as of the first 
of the month for which they are 
paid and many of our members 
do pay on this basis. In any 
event, by July 31st, all dues 
should be paid at least through 
the month of May. A word to the 
wise is sufficient! 

Some time ago, I indicated 
that we would probably have a 
special meeting of our Techni- 
cian Members in July to act on 


the question of the dental plan. 
We have not yet been able to 
work out anything on this and 


nay have to w until the regu- 
lar August meeting to act on it. 

The dental assistant and of- 
fice members eminded that 
‘ to act on our 


Steamfitter Notes 
BY JAMES MARTIN 


The 30th Convention of the 
United Association will convene 
on Monday, August 2, 1971 in the 
city of Denver, Colorado. From 
all. indications this will be the 
largest delegation in the history 
of the United Association. 

Likewise, it should be a very 
interesting Convention as many 
Resolutions calling for Legisla- 
tion changes in the National 
Constitution, National Agree- 
ments and other matters effect- 
ing the membership of the Unit- 
ed Association will be acted ypon. 

However, most important: we 
are all looking forward to the 
new policy and leadership with 
the election of Marty Ward as 
our new General President so 
again it should be an interesting 
convention. 

Based on that, our Union’s im- 
mediate ofiicers will be attend- 
ing this Convention so our regu- 
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Jar membership meeting sched- 
uled for August 5, 1971 has been 
cancelled. Our next membership 
meeting will be held on Septem- 
boer 2, 1971 and if our new meet- 
ing hall in Concord is ready the 
meeting will be held there. In 
any event, you will be notified 
accordingly. 


During this period between 
membership meetings, and in ac- 
cordance with the United Asso- 
ciation Constitution, the Execu- 
tive Boar dof our Union will han- 
dle matters referred to them. 


The Executive Board and Fi- 
nance Committee jointly will ap- 
prove our Union’s financial obli- 
gations for the month of August. 


We have received many Calls 
from our Union’s pensioners 
thanking the Union for upgrad- 
ing their monthly pension checks 
and health and welfare coverage. 

As you are aware, this was 
made possible through the 85 
cents per house increase covered 
under our Collective Bargaining 
Agreement which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1971. 

You know the old time mem- 
bers of the labor movement 
brought about some of the con- 
ditions we are receiving today, 
however, the younger men are 
helping to carry the ball for the 
labor movement these days and 
we all know it’s a young man’s 
world today so what we are say- 
ing is this—the old time mem- 
bership of our Union who are 
receiving or will receive in the 
near future their pension check 
wish to thank our young Jour- 
neymen for making these bene- 
fits a reality and we know the 
Apprentices of today will do like- 
wise when these young Journey- 
men arrive at their retirement 
age. 

If you have not received your 
pamphlet covering the changes 
in our Union’s Health & Welfare 
plan to Blue Cross, give us a 
buzz. In the near future you will 
receive the booklet covering 
these Health & Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plan changes. Also Blue 
Cross will be sending you identi- 
fication cards for your wife. 

We are sorry to report the 
passing of Dave Baker, Bud Iver- 
son, Harry LaRue, Grover Mat- 
thews, Paul McDermott and 
Larry Schwab, Sr. 


Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH AND JIM 


Of course there is no way of 
knowing but we could estimate 
that our contract should go to 
Nixon’s Committee either the 
third or fourth week of this 
month. We would hope that it 
would be OKed without any 
trouble but you never know what 
is going to happen any more. San 
Mateo, Local 272, has received 
information that their contract 
did clear Nixon’s Committee. The 
wage package figured out to the 
same total as ours, that being 
$2.09 over three years, 74 cents 
the first year, 7 per cent increase 
the second year, and 7 per cent 
increase the third year. They 
also had a little clause which in 
essence Said: “If the cost of liv- 
ing exceeds 7 per cent for either 
the second or third year the cost 
of living raise would be granted.” 
You know what, Nixon’s Commit- 
tee said they could have the 74 
cents the first year’ and the 7 
per cent increase for each of the 
second and third years but that 
they could not have anything 
more than that. Our only prob- 
lem is that although we are ask- 
ing for the same package ($2.09), 
it is 26144 cents an hour more 
than San Mateo. I guess we will 
just have to wait and see what 
happens. 

The next special called meet- 
ing will probably be July 20, 
1971 to have the National Pen- 
sion explained, then we will have 
another special meeting on the 
28th of July to decide how we are 
going to split up the money 
package. We had hoped to avert 
any retroactive pay but it just 
didn’t work out that way. We 
really can’t decide how we are 
going to split up the package 
until we know for sure that Mr. 
Nixon’s Committee says we can 
have it. 
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Judging from the last two spe- 
cial called meetings, the one to 
split up the money should be a 
“Jou lou” but we honestly believe 
that the membership should tell 
us how they want the money 
split up. We all know that three 
years ago the membership was 
told they had to accept the pack- 
age as it was broken down, we 
are telling you that you must 
decide how the package is to be 
broken down. Locals of other 
crafts do this every year and we 
see no reason why we shouldn't 
do the same. 


We only hope that all members 
consider the job cut out for our 
President in running the next 
special called meetings. 


This is the last week that Jim 
and I will write this column for 
the next year. When we took of- 
fice we promised to make an 
honest effort to inform the mem- 
bership as to what is going on 
and to try to make the column 
interesting enough so that the 
members would read it. We be- 
lieve we have done this, some- 
times it wasn’t easy and some- 
times we were restricted as to 
what we could put in the column. 
Right after we started writing 
the column, Local 216 got a call 
from Washington, D.C., namely, 
Mr. Ed J. Carlough, complaining 
about some items we were writ- 
ing about. Like I said before, we 
did get people reading it. 

Fred and Bill will take the 
column over for the next year. 
I am sure there will be new ideas 
and new things coming up. The 
important thing is to keep read- 
ing the article in the Labor 
Paper. 

When this edition comes out 
we will already have changed 
territories. Keith will have Bill’s 
old area, the downtown Oakland, 
Alameda, and all territory to and 
including Crockett. Bill will have 
the territory Jim had before, 
from Lake Merritt to and includ- 
ing all of Fremont, Hayward, 
Castro Valley, and Amador Val- 
ley to South of U.S. Highway 580. 
Jim will be in Keith’s old terri- 
tory which is from North of U.S. 
Highway 580, all territory in Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa County 
to but not including Crockett. 
This does not mean that we will 
be limited to these areas be- 
cause any one of us can and will 
be where we are needed as soon 
as possible if a problem arises. 
These territories are only thus 
because if one person has a cer- 
tain area he can cover it more 
thoroughly than when everyone 
goes in all directions. Please di- 
rect your phone calls to the Busi- 
ness Representative covering 
these respective areas as it will 
expedite your problems. Thanks 
again from all of us for your co- 
operation in the past and when 
you see a new face in your ter- 
ritory don’t be too surprised. 

Arnold “Hans” Eberstein pass- 
ed away last week after a long 
ilIness and we all pay cur re- 
spects to his family. 

After seeing their booth and 
display at the Alameda County 
Fair, we as sheet metal workers 
can be appreciative of our ap- 
preontices and their instructors. 
These apprentices did a whale of 
a job there as well as the Joint 
Apprentice Committee for setting 
it up and administering it. We 
all thank you for a job well done 
and are proud to be a part of it 
as members. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
“The highest and best form of 
efficiency is the spontaneous co- 
operation of a free people.”— 
Bernard Baruch. 


printing problems — 


CALL CHRIS GLOGOVAC 261-3980 


Members of the Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan, Death As- 
sessment 704 is now due and pay- 
able. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
of each month, Labor Temple, 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. 
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Local 1290 B.A. Notes 
BY TONY CAPPELLO 


POPPER LALLA LPL ALLA AL AL DLALAILA 


With the start of the new year, 
let us begin first by congratulat- 
ing our reelected officers a 
Brother Larry Gladding as Fi- 
nancial Secretary and Brother 
Robert Beard as President. 

With the Fourth of July start- 
ing off the new fiscal year, we 
should use it as a reminder that 
in 1776 the original and greatest 
brotherhood was founded, the 
United States of America. 

As individual colonies each of 
the thirteen states could have 
been easily defeated, but by join- 
ing together and forming a sin- 
gle bond and brotherhood they 
were, and still are, undefeatable. 
In much the same way, before 
our unions were formed, the 16 
hour day for a dollar to two dol- 
lars a day on a six day work week 
was prevalent often times with 
the seventh day being a kind of 
take day for the boss, that is do 
something personal for him to 
hold your job. This practice was 
able to stay in effect because the 
people were kept apart as singles 
rather than joining as a group. 
Once they joined as a group and 
formed a union, working hours 
per day dropped. conditions im- 
proved, and also take home pay 
improved. Now this was not done 
without hardships to the persons 


who had guts enough to stick 
together. 
Black lists were made and 


passed from shop to shop in or- 
der to try to break the union 
and stop further organizing. 

But the storm was weathered 
and the union grew and condi- 
tions improved to what they are 
today. These conditions can still 
remain and improve if we stick 
together and do not allow our 
forces to be scattered as some 
people are trying to do. The 
methods that are used to scatter 
our forces are "Incentive Plans” 
such as yardage and piece work 
and the “I took this job at cost 
just so you could work” story. 
Brothers, let me say this in clos- 
ing: a man who prostitutes him- 
self for another man’s Cause will 
soon find he is despised by both 
sides because he no longer be- 
longs to either. So Brothers, stick 
together, come to union meet- 
ings, keep your dues paid and 
remain strong in order to protect 
and improve the contract and 
-onditions we work under. 

Due to the holiday and short 
age of time between 
the contract po 
in the paper ne 


t month. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


OOO 
WHAT'S A WIFE WORTH? 
What’s a wife worth? Who can 

put a price tag on all the intan- 

gibles — love, tenderness and 
compassion? Who wants to? 

But if you're a working wife, 
you should be glad you den’t 
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William Lazzerini dies 


William A. Lazzerini, presj- 
dent of the Molders since 1960 
and a vice president of the AFL- | 
CIO Metal Trades Department, 
died in Cincinnati at 65 after a 
seven-month illness. 

Two weeks before his death 
he resigned and the board named 
Draper Doyal, then first vice / 
president, to succeed him. 


Women in labor force 


Half of all women between 18 
and 64 years old are in the Jabor 
force. 


have to add your value as a 
housewife in computing your in- 
come tax. In cash, the average 
American housewife is worth an 
estimated $8,285.68 a year ac- 
cording to a survey by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

The study assigned dollar val]- 
ues to the work the average wife 
puts in as a housekeeper, nurse, 
purchasing agent, cook, chauf- 
teur and economist. Even with- 
out allowance for tender loving 
care and a maternal instinct, it 
adds up to $159.34 per week! 

Are you ready for this, hus- 
bands? In contrast, you’re worth 
only $51.50 a week around the 
house. This is based on the as- 
sumption that a man has 41 
hours free time each week and 
spends about 24 hours doing 
household chores. 

The banks estimates that a 
husband is worth about $1.96 an 
hour as a night watchman, $3 
an hour as an accountant, $1.25 
an hour as assistant shopper, 
$2.77 an hour as a garbage man 
and $2 an hour for 30 minutes 
as a fashion consultant—whether 
his wife takes his advice or not! 

(Borrowed from Sacramento 
Labor Bulletin, Dick Marriott). 

Need muffler service on your 
car? Visit Ron’s Berkeley Muf- 
fler Service Shop at 2709 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Berkeley (849-1522) 
Does a nice job, uses first class 
material and reasonably priced. 
I recommend his work highly 
from past service of several 
years. 

The fishing is good and now’s 
the time to go. Did you know 
that Brother Barney Holder has 
a 50-foot deepsea fishing boat 
and takes parties and individuals 
(not more than 15) out to catch 
the wily salmon on weekends and 
holidays? Call him at home 235- 
5751 or at the Muni Bait Shop, 
ORdway 3-9815. His boat is 
named “Speed King” and is 
berthed at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

As of this Monday morning, 
the Carpenters’ situation has not 
changed. Some pickets are still 
on jobs, the employer lockcut is 
still on. 

A settlement has been eifected 
with the Operating Engineers 
and with the Sheetmetal Shop- 
men. Further meetings are 


put Scheduled with the AGC and The 


EGCA groups this Wednesday. 

These settlements are a major 
breakthrough and indicate a 
willingness to get all the con- 
tracts settled so the entire in- 
dustry can return to work. Then 
we can all go back to banging 
cur thumbs. 

Uncle Benny claims. there 
should be medals for marriages 
as well as for military cam- 
paigns. They take just as much . 
courage and determination and 
they last longer! (Agree?) 

See you at YOUR next union 
meeting, Brother? 
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AGED BDI BO pte 


DRUMMER is American Federation of Musicians President Hal 
C. Davis. He sat in on the drums during an intermission at the 
AFM’s 75th annual convention. 


3 railroads face strike 
today in national dispute 


Backed by United States Su- 
preme Court approval of selective 
strikes, the United Transporta- 
tion Union this week was back 
in negotiations with the nation’s 
railroads and ready to strike to- 
day if a satisfactory agreement 
is not reached. 

UTU President Charles Luna set 
€ a.m, today, July 16. for a strike 
on the Southern, Union Pacific 
and Chicago & North Western 
Railroads. 

Bargaining for UTU’s more 
than 265,000 operating person- 
ne] members has been underway 
for more than a year. 

On June 7, the Supreme Court 
Jet stand a lower federal court 
ruling that unions may call 
strikes against a few carriers to 
bring pressure for a national 
agreement. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia ruled 
such strikes legal, provided 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


Several months’ ago, we report- 
ed that Warren K. Billings, Exec- 
utive Board Member of our Or- 
ganization—also our Delegate to 
the San Mateo County Labor 
Council—was hit by a moving ve- 
hicle while en route to a Sa 
Mateo County Labor Council 
meeting. Warren, having always 
been a very active member of our 
organization and well known and 
liked in the labor movement, has 
suffered severely through this 
unfortunate accident. It is only 
recently that he has had casts 
removed and has returned to his 
home for recuperation. He is on 
the active list at this writing, 
however, still has some obstacles 
to overcome that were encoun- 
fered by this accident. Many of 
the members have been inquiring 
about Warren, therefore, we 
thought we should let them know 
— you can’t keep a good man 
down — and Warren certainly 
comes under that category. 

We also reported several 
months’ ago that Louis Oros who 
operated his own jewelry store 
on East San Antonio St. in San 
Jose, was ill and hospitalized. 
Bro. Oros has now retired from 
business and is at his home in 
San Jose. 

At this writing, Mildred ex- 
pects to take two weeks of her 
vacation the last two weeks of 
July. Therefore, if you should 
telephone the union office and 
get no answer, you know the rea- 
son. I do expect, however, to be 
In the office as much as possible 
—if, in the event—something on 
the outside needs my immediate 
attention, and your needs are ur- 
vent—drop me a note to the of- 
fice and I will contact you. 


“reasonable” 
given, 

The National Railway Labor 
Conference, which speaks for 
some 170 railroads, responded to 
the strike notice with an an- 
nouncement that all the roads 
will put work rules changes into 
effect at the same time nation- 
wide. 

The changes, affecting the jobs 
and working conditions of many 
UTU members, are not acceptable 
to the UTU unless agreement is 
reached through negotiation, the 
union said. 

Luna said all provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act have been 
complied with by UTU, and Pres- 
ident Nixon has been notified of 
the union's intent to strike three 
carriers if no agreement can be 
negotiated. 


Four railroad shopceraft unions 
—the Machinists, Boilermakers, 
Railway Carmen and the Inter- 
national] Brotherhood of Electric- 
al Workers—are going through 
the mediation process with em- 
ployers. Two others are nego- 
tiating separately — the Sheet 
Metal Workers and the Firemen 
& Oilers. 

The Signalmen resumed con- 
tract talks fer 13.000 members 
who maintain signal systems and 
other devices for the safe move- 
ment of freight and passenger 
trains. 


L.A. to decide 
Senate control 


The balance of power in the 
state Senate will be determined 
July 20 in an election in the 27th 
Senatorial District in Los An- 
geles. 

Voters will choose between As- 
semblyman David A. Roberti, 
who won the Democratic nomi- 
nation over four opponents; Bill 


advance notice is 


Brophy. who outpolled three 
other Republicans, and Peace 
and Freedom candidate Julia 
Mount. 


The Senate is currently com- 
posed of 20 Democrats and 19 
Republicans. The vacancy was 
created by the election of George 
FE. Danielson to Congress last 
November. 

The California Labor Council 
on Political Education endorsed 
Roberti. 

‘He has been a strong cham- 
pion of the rights of workers and 
minority groups throughout his 
three terms in the Assembly,” 
said John F. Henning. executive 
officer of the State AFL-CIO’s 
political arm. 

“The fate or much legislation 
that can directly affect both the 
pocketbocks and general welfare 
of all California workers hinges 
on the outcome of this election,” 
Henning said. 


~— oa 


OFT tries educating Board of Education 


The Oakland Federation of 
Teachers is going to try to edu- 
cate the Oakland Board of Edu- 


cation this summer on educa- 
tion. 


OFT said it will make its at- 
tempt through a series of weekly 
five-minute lectures. Alfred Ros- 
si, President of American Feder- 
ation Teachers Local 771, told the 
board about its unrequested sum- 
mer school in these words: 

“Each week we will present 
some aspect of a series of issues 
ranging from standardized test- 
ing and behavioral objectives, to 
class size and concepts o! demo- 
cracy in education. And of course 
we will keep reminding you about 
budgetary philosophies that put 
the classroom first rather than 
cutting teaching positions. 


“The reason for doing this 
comes from a fundamental con- 
viction that this school board 
suffers from an insufficiency in 
its educational background. 

“After all, every person on this 
board is mainly involved in the 
business world with little or no 
direct classroom experience. It 
would be quite surprising if any 
of you were to choose a board of 
teachers to run your businesses 
— and yet it is taken for granted 
that a group of business people 
can hold the ultimate authority 
in a schoo] district. 

“The state of education in 
Oakland is deplorable — a fact 
which has not prevented this 
board from carrying on business 
as usual Tuesday after Tuesday. 
Perhaps if we are willing to de- 
vote the time and energy, we can 


have some impact on your ideas 
about what can be done. 

“Resistance to new ideas and 
fear of change are not unusual 
in institutions like this one. The 
temptation to rely on public re- 
lations ploys is common when 
institutions are failing in their 
own conservative and regressive 
terms. 

“This board has been carrying 
on business as usual for the last 
few years. There has been almost 
no turn over in members. The 
auestion is how much failure are 
you prepared to accept before 
you decide to critically examine 
your past actions. ‘ 

“We hope your minds wil] be 
open because we are sincere in 
our determination to present 
ideas and alternatives which 
have not been taken in the past.” 


Public sector fertile organizing ground 


Union membership among gov- 
ernment employes has tripled in 
less than 10 years in the greatest 
wave of organizing since the 30's, 
The American Federationist re- 
ports in its June issue. 

While membership continues to 
boom, ground rules for public 
employe bargaining is still evolv- 
ing, the AFL-CIO magazine says 
in “The Surge of Public Employe 
Unionism.” 

Some state and local laws pro- 
hibiting public workers from or- 
ganizing have been struck down 
as unconstitutional. 

Legislatures that once debated 
whether to allow government ad- 
ministrators to ‘“‘meet and con- 
fer” with employe organizations 
are “considering how best to deal 
with impasses” in collective barg- 
aining. 

“Experience has shown them 
that such impasses cannot be 
overcome by punitive anti-strike 
laws,” the author asserts. 

One development last year was 
the “genuinely spontaneous 
walkout” by 200,000 postal work- 
ers in New York and other cities. 
It produced ‘direct, top - level 
labor-management negotiations: 
provided for a big two-step pay 
raise that Congress subsequently 


approved,” and ‘created a whole 
new structure of collective bar- 
gaining covering almost all as- 
pects of employment for 600.000 
workers as part of a semi-auto- 
nomous U.S. Postal Service.” 

The article cautions that “no 
matter how reasonable a_ bar- 
gaining procedure may appear 
on paper, collective bargaining 
is mocked without give and take 
at the bargaining table.” 

The report by David L. Perl- 
man, assistant editor of the AFL- 
CIO News, dates the current push 
toward union organization from 
January 17, 1963. when President 
John F. Kennedy's executive ord- 
er on union recognition was an- 
nounced. 

As a catalyst to union organ- 
izing in the federal civil] service, 
it was comparable to the Wagner 
Act of 1935—the original Labor 
Relations Act — in the private 
sector. the author points out. 

Seven years later, by Novem- 
ber of 1970, more than 1.5 million 
federal workers were protected 
by exclusive union recognition 
agreements — 58 per cent of the 
total federal] workforce, exclud- 
ing a few exempt offices such as 
the Central] Intelligence Agency. 

A mere chronology of the 
“phenomenal” growth of union 


organization in the pubiie 
sector would make an impressive 
chapter in any labor history. But 
it is too soon for the book to go 
to press. he Says, because ‘‘we are 
only midway through the chap- 
ver.” 

Outside of the postal service, 
the number of federal employes 
in exclusive borgaining units has 
soared to 916,000—48 per cent of 
the total non-postal workforce 
and, excluding supervisors. more 
than 50 per cent of those eligible 
for union membership. 

Government -wide, 46 AFL- 
CIO unions plus Metal Trades 
Councils hold union recognition 
agreements, and 87 per cent of 
all contract-covered federal em- 
ployes are in AFL-CIO affiliates. 

Employes at the state and local 
levels. the article notes, have 
turned increasingly to organiza- 
tion also. It Says “governors, 
mayors and county officials are 
coming to accept the premise 
contained in a booklet published 
last year by the Council of State 
Governments.” 

The booklet says “unions are 
here to stay ... Unionism is on 
the rise ... it tends to be more 
militant than in the past, and 
there is no lega] way, nor few 
practical ways, to stop it.” 


Hard look at Nixon health scheme urged 


The public should not be fecled 
by the “rhetoric” and claims for 
health care proposals put forth 
by groups opposed to National 
Health Security, AFL-CIO Social 
Security Director Bert Seidman 
warned 
Seidman told a New York au- 
jience that the name of the game 
: ther or not what is being 

tiered really meets the need for 
decent health care for everybody. 

The people, he said, should 
turn a fishy eye toward the plans 
of President Nixon, the private 
insurance companies and the 
American Medical Association. 

Speaking at a labor relations 
lecture sponsored by the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the 
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New School for Social Research, 
Seidman accused the AMA of 
Gistorting the real costs of qual- 
ity health care. 

“When you see figures for these 
programs, which are nothing but 
federal subsidies to private in- 
surance companies, bear in mind 
that they make absolutely phony 
comparisons,” he stressed. 

Seidman pointed out that the 
National Health Security 
gram would cover 70 per c 
the total personal health ex; 
ditures of all US. citizens. 

“The labor-backed Kennedy- 
Griffiths hill is going to have 
real cost controls,” he said, 
“whereas these other programs 
will be wide open.” 


Unions help America -- Meany 


Organized labor has consist- 
ently been a force for progressive 
social change in the United Stat- 
es on the “theory that what's 
good for all of America must be 
good for our members,” AFL- 
CIO President George Meany told 
a recent labor-student institute 
sponsored by the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. 

Meany outlined the historic 
labor-supported legislative batt- 
les over extension of free public 
schooling. the enactment of un- 
employment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation and the con- 
tinuing fight to raise and extend 
minimum wage coverage. 

“Frankly,’ Meany said, “in 
order to make a better life for 
the members of our unions, we've 
got to make a better life for all 
of the American people. 


“Under our system of govern- 
ment, it’s not possible, in my 
opinion, for one segment of Am- 
erican society to advance for any 
great length of time at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the society. 

The two-day meeting in Wash- 
ington. D.C., was designed to give 


students an inside look at ths 
trade union movement. 
AFL-CIO Education Director 


Walter G. Davis described 
or’s aim in education the worker 
so that he realizes his own econ- 
omic interests. 

League Executive Director Tom 
Kahn told how union leaders are 
elected by the rank and file and 
how the decentralized nature of 
the labor movement provides 
considerable autonomy at the lo- 
cal level. 


lab- 


He cited other advantages of 
the legislation sponsored by Sen- 
ator Edward M. Kennedy and 
Representative Martha W. Grif- 
fiths and many senators 
and House members. 

“The Kennedy-Griffiths pro- 
gram will have incentives for 
quality. incentives for efficiency, 
incentives for restructuring the 
Organization and delivery of 
medical care—all of which the 
Nixon and AMA proposals lack, 

“And it’s not going to rely on 
private insurance companies 
which have been largely respon- 
sible fer the escalation of medi- 
cal costs, taking the money of 
workers and employers and pay- 
ing it for good care and bad care. 

“There is no reason why we 
should continue that kind of 
health care system ” 

Seidman noted that hearings 
on National Health Security wii] 
begin in the House Ways & 
Means Committee soon and he 
predicted a stiff battle. 

The AMA is raising $1,500.000 
for advertising in an effort to 
‘create confusion and hide the 
need for Health Security,” he 
warned. 

But he reaffirmed organized 
labor’s determination to achieve 
the enactment of the Health Se- 
curity program ‘before this Con- 
gress adjourns in 1972.” 


other 


“If Congress enacts the wrong 
kind of legislation now, it could 
set us back for a generation,” he 
warned. “This is our opportunity 
an opportunity we will not! 
have soon again — to bring qual- 
\ty health care to the American 
people.” 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
i LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 


wv 
IRON WORKERS 378 


To be eligible to vote on accept- 
ance or rejection of wage proposals 
fim our forthcoming negotiations, 
members must have paid their July, 
1971 dues by no later than July 31, 
1971. The ballots will be mailed to 
the last address in the union’s files, 
#0 members should make sure to 
notify the union of any change of 
address, 

Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 


‘ 


fs Fraternally, 

@ BOB McDONALD 

: Business Agent 
vvyv 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 
, Fraternally, 
& JACK KENNEDY, 
é Business Representative 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2001 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternaliy, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 
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MILLMEN'S UNION 550 


The next regular membership 
meeting of Millmen’s Union Local 
550 will be held Friday, July 16, 
1971 at 3} p.m. in Room 228, at the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, California. 

Executive Board meetings are 
heid on the second Tuesday of each 
month in the Union Office. 

‘ Fraternally, 
i! ODUS G. HOWARD, 
4 Financial Secretary 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 


WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Kecording Secretary 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

x Fraternally, 
F: TED E. AHL, 
Secretary 


b Fraternally, 
i 


Vvy 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 
The regular meetings are every 

3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 

p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

4 Fraternally, 

k FRED HARMON, 

Business Manager 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 

Fraternally, 


‘ VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Want to know what's happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 3:00 
p.m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Until the AGC and the carpenters 
come to some agreement on a con- 
tract proposal, we will meet at the 
hall every Thursday at 8 p.m. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary’s office. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday. 8 
a.m, to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Pay your dues three months in 
advance, by the quarter if possible. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 


vvy 
U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing will be August 14, 1971, from 
12:30 to 2:00 p.m., in Room 155, 
Kroeber Hall. The next regular 
meeting will be in October, 

Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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STEELWORKERS LU. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 
are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 
ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 
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BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 28, 1971 at 8 p.m. at the 
Golden West Restaurant, 4500 Wil- 
liams Street, Fremont, California, 
Centerville District, across from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 

UNION BARBERS 

Did you know about your Credit 
Union, a good place to save and 
borrow money”? For further infor- 
mation contact Barbers Credit Un- 
ion, 1540 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land, California, Room 703. Phone 
452-1333. Mondays from 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m, 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
oleum and Soft Tile Workers Local 
1290 will be held on Thursday, July 
22, 1971 at 8 p.m. Hall “C,” 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 
Please attend. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
391. 

Fraternally, 
BOB SEIDEL, 
Recording Secretary 
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BARBERS 134 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, July 22, 
1971, at the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

At our June meeting we discussed 
resolutions that would be presented 
at the State Association Conven- 
tion. The July meeting will be the 
last meeting before the Convention 
and the last opportunity for any 
member to present resolutions. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing is scheduled for August 5th, 
starting promptly at 7:30 p.m. It's 
imperative that all board members 
attend to act on reports, arbitration 
decisions, contract committee prog- 
ress, plans on a solidified council 
of Bay Area AFSCME locals, and 
organizing plans for EBMUD’s Wa- 
ter Pollution Control personnel. 


The next Membership meeting is 
scheduled for August 12th, starting 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. Local 444’s 
various committees are preparing 
themselves for our next Picnic/An- 
niversary celebration, refining lan- 
guage for the demands in our next 
contract, preparing to organize all 
EBMUD employes into one solid 
union, and spearheading a strong, 
central council of AFSCME locals 
in the Bay Area. 


Please attend your union meet- 
ings and participate in the decisions 
that will affect your future work- 
ing lives in EBMUD, 


Fraternally, 
CHARLES E. 'TEIXEIRA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified School Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, September 18, 1971 at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in Community Room. All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: July and August are vaca- 
tion months and owing to Labor 
Day and other school holidays in 
September our meeting will be as 
above instead of September 11, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakiand. 

There will be no meeting during 
July and August due to vacations. 

Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 
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CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3165. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
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NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send tou Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 
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PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


As we have dene in past years, 
there will be no Regular Meeting 
for July, by order of President Wal- 
lace Hicks. The next regular meet- 
ing will be August 25, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
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STEAMFITTERS 342 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Regular Membership Meet- 
ing scheduled for August 5, 1971 
has been cancelled and our next 


meeting will be held on September | 


2, 1971. 
Fraternally, 
JIM MARTIN, 
Business Manager 
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TV program points out 
‘Philadelphia Plan’ flaws 


Serious flaws in the Philadel- 
phia Plan, which sets racial 
quotas in hiring workers for fed- 
eral construction projects, were 
pinpointed in the nationwide te- 
levision program, the Advocates. 

The one-hour show, aired over 
the Public Broadcast Service net- 
work, explored the question:, 
Should the Philadelphia Plan be 
extended to all federal and fed- 
erally assisted construction pro- 
jects? 

While proponents of the exten- 
sion claimed the plan has been 
a partial success, black Phila- 
delphia construction workers in 
filmed testimony termed the plan 
of little value—and in many ways 
detrimental to Negroes. 

Because contractors had _ to 
meet racial quotas on certain 
projects, a number of black work- 
ers were shifted from their old 
jobs — thereby hurting their 
chances for advancement in their 
previous positions, one worker 
pointed out. 

All of the workers—from their 
first-hand experience — opposed 
either continuation or extension 
of federally imposed quotas on 
hiring. 

The case against the extension 
of the plan was presented by 
Professor Howard B. Miller, of 
the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. He was assisted by in- 
studio testimony. from AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Director Donald 
Slaiman and Executive Director 
Bayard Rustin of the A. Philip 
Randolph Institute. 

Advocating the plan’s exten- 
sion were Denver lawyer Leon- 
ard Davies, Professor James E. 
Jones, Jr. of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Herbert Hill, na- 
tional labor director of the NA- 
ACP. 

Rustin termed the Philadelphia 
Plan “a cruel hoax” on the black 
people because of phony quotas 
which only give the appearance 
of job opportunities but lack job 
security. ; 

There are only two ways to in- 
crease the minority representa- 
tion in the costruction trades, 
Rustin stressed. These are 
through apprenticeship  prog- 
rams for younger workers and 


through the upgrading of older 
workers as journeymen. 

Slaiman pointed out that the 
building trades unions operated 
programs for the training’ of 
minority group members long be- 
fore the Philadelphia Plan was 
imposed. 

He noted that since organized 
labor incorporated its Appren- 
ticeship outreach efforts with 
civil rights organizations, the 
number of minority workers in 
all building trades increased 
from less than 2.5 per cent to 
more than 11 per cent. 

The Philadelphia Plan has 
brought a lot of publicity and 
ballyhoo to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration but nothing of value for 
the blacks, Slaiman observed. 

Rustin cited the shortcomings 
of the Philadelphia Plan by com- 
paring its performance to the 
progress of programs as Out- 
reach. Through these voluntary 
efforts, he noted, more than 9,000 
black and other minority ‘ap- 
prentices have been placed in 
skilled trades. 

Further progress cannot be 


made by displacing white work-' 


ers, Rustin said in stressing that 
there must be enough jobs avail- 
able for all. 


Banks hike their 
interest charges 


Interest rates that banks 
charge went up last week. The 
prime rate for the banks very 
best customers was_ increased 
from 5% to 6 per cent. 

Most other rates went up cor- 
respondingly. As, with the Bank 
of America for example, home 
loan rates were hiked from 714 to 
734 per cent. 

“The consumer is hard put to 
make ends meet because of the 
unrelenting rise in the cost of 
living,” explained Chairman Wil- 
liam S. Renchard of New York's 
Chemical Bank in announcing 
his bank “didn’t have any plans 
at this juncture to increase” such 
rates. 


‘Welcome Wagon’ for pickets 


Hot meals and refreshments 
were supplied to pickets at 
the airport and Jack London 
Square by the Central Labor 
Council Strike Support Commit- 
tee for the United Public Employ- 
ees Local 390 strike against the 
Port of Oakland. 


They called it “The CLC Wel- 
come Wagon.” 

Officers and staff members of 
other union locals manned the 
picket-feeding operation set-up 
at the COPE office under the dir- 
ection of Pat Groulx. 

Abe Newman of the CLC drove 
the “Welcome Wagon.” It called 


on the lines from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
with side stops for United Tele- 
graphers’ pickets at the Western 
Union office downtown. 

The refreshing breaks operated 
on a regular schedule. It ran 
like this: 

8 a.m. Doughnuts and coffee. 

10 a.m. Beer and soft drinks. 

1 p.m. Hot lunch—chili, stew or 
spaghetti. 

3 p.m. Soft drinks, coffee and 
doughnuts, beer. 

6 p.m. Dinner—fried chicken 
and potato salad, ham and mac- 
aroni salad, for example. 

10 p.m. Coffee and soft drinks. 


United labor action hailed 


Continued from page 1 


He named as among individ- 
uals giving strong support Wray 
Jacobs and Carl Jaramillo of 
Paint Makers Local 1975; Abe 
Newman, Chabot Teachers Local 


1440; Vincent Fulco, Automobile 
Salesmen Local 1095, and AFL- 


Goodman's 


Jack London Square 
CATERING 


TO THE 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 
OR OUR OWN 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 
No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


CIO Regional Representative 
Gene DeChristofaro. 

Eight members of the Labor 
Council executive committee 
picketed the port at Jack Lon- 
don Square last Friday, led by 
CLC President Russell R. Crowell. 

Groulx noted some Square res- 
taurateurs who attempted to op- 
erate behind the picket line had 
a kingsized garbage disposal 
Problem at strike’s end. 


SUB CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR RE- 
QUESTING SUB BIDS, ALL 


TRADES, ON 116 UNIT APART- 
MENT, ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


Call W. E. LYONS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
(415) 568-4829 
50 Hegenberger Loop 
Oakland, California $4621 
BIDS DUE BY JULY 23 
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Reagan CRLA blast 
is exposed as a hoax 


Our governor has a deep faith in the scarlet phrase, the 
well-publicized wild scare. 


July 16, 1971 


Phone 261-3980 


It often works. If your prose is lurid enough, honest 
people tend to feel that nobody could tell an untruth that big. 


One such publicity blast has recently fallen very flat, how- 
ever. After a thorough investigation, the federal government 
has had to reject Governor Reagan's charges against Califor- 
nia Rural Legal Assistance and give it new funding. 


The charges by Reagan against CRLA attorneys “do not 
furnish any justification whatsoever for any finding of im- 
proper activities,” says the blue ribbon investigating com- 
mission. 


So Reagan’s veto of CRLA funds stands exposed as a blunt 
attempt to strip poor people of real legal representation, based 
on a cruel hoax. 


Now if we can take a real hard look at the governor's wild 
claims on education and welfare . . . 


Is anyone at the controls? 


It’s scary to listen to economic theorists argue over how 
the government can create prosperity—or runaway inflation 
if they aren’t careful. 


Or plunge us into a depression, as the Nixon administration 
did while trying to dig a little recession. 


It’s downright frightening when the guys who do the man- 
ipulating show signs that things are getting out of their control. 


The principal guy who seems to have his finger on the 
panic button is Arthur F. Burns. He’s again called on Presi- 
dent Nixon to take direct action to hold down wage and price 
increases to curb inflation. 


This wouldn't be alarming except for who Mr. Burns a 
and what he believes. 

Mr. Burns says, “The main factor in inflation has always 
been the money supply.” 


Who controls the money supply? The Federal Reserve 
Board, of which Mr. Burns just happens to be chairman. 


As mere passengers on this economic roller coaster that 
nobody seems to be running, we’re obviously in trouble. And 
we have good reason to be both frightened and confused. 


A gentle increase in the money supply, of 2 to 6 per cent 
a year, is supposed to make the nation prosperous. If the sup- 
ply goes up too fast, you get inflation. If the FRB puts on the 
brakes too hard you get a recession and interest rates go up. 
You’ve just seen that happen and have been paying the price 
for it. 


When Mr. Burns became FRB chairman, as President Nix- 
on’s appointee to the independent agency, he set out to 
create prosperity by loosening the purse strings. 


He did it too fast, some said. But he still kept at it. 


In June Mr. Burns and his board began putting their feet 
on the brakes. But the money supply kept on increasing, in- 
stead of slowing down as it was supposed to. 


At the same time, interest rates started going up again, 
just as they did as we moved into our current inflationary- 
depression with its high unemployment and ever higher 
prices, 


“This unconscionable rise in the basic price of money must 
not be permitted,” declared AFL-CIO President George Meany. 


He urged Nixon “to use his standby authority—which he 
has too long ignored—to roll back this increase, to establish 
interest rate ceilings and to allocate available credit at low in- 
‘erest rates to where it will do the most qood for America.” 


But President Nixon wasn’t listenina. 
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Why labor is supporting Health Security 


A new AFL-CIO booklet outlines 
reasons whu labor is supporting the 
Kennedy-Griffiths National Health Se- 
curity Act in Congress where President 
Nixon and organized medicine are 
pushing less comprehensive plans. 
Here are some excerpts from the book- 
let—“O & A on Health Seocurity’— 
which answers common questions on 
health legislation in question and 
answer form: 


@ When Medicare and Medic- 
aid went into effect the actual 
cost was much higher than esti- 
mated. Is the same thing going 
to happen with Health Security? 

No. Medicare and Medicaid did 
not have cost controls. Health 
Security will have an anni 
budget to control costs. Area- 
wide planning will encourage 

ater cy. Emphasis on 
reventive care and use of out- 
patient facilities will help con- 
trol the cost of medical care. Ex- 
penditures will increase only on 
a planned, orderly basis. 

@ How will Medicare and Med- 
icaid fit into Natienal Health Se- 
curity? 

All persons, regardless of age 
and income, will be eligible for 
the more comprehensive benefits 
of Health Security. The need for 
a special program for the elderly 
— Medicare — will end and the 
program will be absorbed by 
Health Security. Medicaid will be 
a supplementary program to 
Health Security providing only 
those benefits for the poor not 
available through Health Secur- 
ity, such as aduit dental care. 
This reduction in Medicaid will 
save state and local governments 
more than $3 billion a year. 

@ Will Health Security be op- 
erated like Medicare? 

Definitely not. Health Security 
will put an end to the practice of 
handing out blank checks for 
hospitals and doctors to fill in 
pretty much as_ they ~ please. 
Health Security will have strong 
and effective cot controls and 


quality standards that providers 
will have to meet in order to par- 
ticipate in the program. There 
will be no premiums, no deducti- 
bles, no waiting periods and no 
maximums or benefits as there 


are under Medicare. 

® How can we be sure Health 
Security won't get bogged down 
in bureaucratic red tape and in- 
efficiency? 

There will be less red tape, not 
nore, because there will be one 
administrative agency with one 
claim form, one procedure and 
one set of regulations. Now, 
more than 1,000 insuranee com- 
panies pr 
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of which has different forms, 
different procedures and differ- 
ent sets of instructions. Claims 
under National Health Security 
will be processed like the Social 
Security Administration claims 
which are fully computerized. 
Social Security administers its 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
program for less than 2 per 
cent of the benefits paid out 
less than half of the cost of ad- 
ninistration of pension plans by 
private insurance. 

@ Are the prepaid group prac- 
tice plans in the U.S. similar to 
what would be operated under 
Health Security? 

Yes. Thes se programs 
the Kaiser inns 
Coast, Detroit's 
Health Association, New 
Health Insurance Plan 
Group Health Co-op of 
Sound and others in other a 
2w ones are being developed in 
other areas right now. They 
Stress comprehensive health care 
services and preventive medicine. 
They operate on the philosophy 
that keeping people well is far 
better and more economical than 
treating them after they get sick. 

© Is group practice as good as 
that provided by solo practition- 
ers? 

Better, because: 

In addition to general practice 
physicians, the various special- 
ties are available under one roof. 
Consultation is easy and not a 
matter of referral. Patients are 
assured the right treatment by 
an appropriate specialist. 

When surgery is needed, a 
qualified surgeon is available to 
perform it. 

Rather than be treated as 
isolated parts, a family would be 
treated as a unit and an individ- 
ual treated as an entire human 
being—not an arm here, the eyes 


there and the chest some other 
place. Thus, the overall health 
treatment is more complete and 


better co-ordinated, 

Round-the-clock medica 
fing assures patients 
tor who Knows the case history 
is available at all times. 

e@ How do they work? 
health costs are paid for in ad- 
vance. The organization operates 
within the revenues generated by 
these payments. Doctors have 
incentives to prescribe all neces- 
sary care in the appropriate set- 
ting, but not excessive or unnec- 
€ssury care. Consumers who join 
these plans spend one-third to 
one-half less time in hospitals 
than non-members; they under- 
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go 40 per cent less surgery: and 
they are helped to stay healthier 
by being encouraged to have an- 
nual checkups and other preven- 
tive services. 

® Do other countries have na- 
tienal health insurance? 

Yes. In fact, every industrial- 
ized country in the world has a 
national health service pr 
Although Germany 
tional health care s 
and some other Eur 
ries start ed their 
fore World War I, n 
begun after W ar ; 
® Can some of iesne experience 
be used here? 

course. But its’ no 
copy n 
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contains many excellent 


that can be adapted to a national 
system. The system needs redi- 
rection and reform. Health Se- 
curity would provide that. 


@ Is National Health Security 
different from other national 
health insurance proposals? 

Yes. Health Security is a health 
program. The other proposals are 
confined to insurance—a small 
link in the total health care pic- 
ture. Health Security provides 
controls and reforms not includ- 
ed in the other so-called national 
health insurance programs. Some 
are better than others, but in 
general all—except Health Se- 
curity—fail to provide: equal ac- 
cess to care for all péople: re- 
form of the outmoded delivery 
system; or controls for quality 
and costs. The other proposals 
rely on inadequate and discred- 
ited private insurance. 

@ My employer gives me health 
insurance under our uni¢n con- 
tract. Why do I have te pay for 
this program? 


Employers do not “give” em- 
ployes health insur< Health 
insurance is a fring , he- 
gotiated for in the s¢ manner 
as wages and pensions. It belongs 
to the employe. 

Secondly, the insurance pro- 


vided by the employer is not as 
comprehensive as National 
Health Security, requiring the 
worker to pay more out of his 
own pocket. It is possible, under 
National Health Security, to ne- 
gotiate to have the employer pay 


the workers’s health benefits tax 
as well. 
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MORE than 30,000 members of the Steelwork- 
ers and 25 other unions struck July 1 after re- 
jecting the copper industry Big Four’s offer as 
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necott Copper 
Utah. 


“totally inadequate.” These are pickets at Ken- 


Corporation smelter at Magna, 


Steel talks continue; copper industry struck 


Bargaining was underway in 
Washington with nine basic steel 
companies this week against an 
August 1 expiration date for 
United Steelworkers contracts 
for 450,000 workers, 

Talks were resumed, mean- 
while by the Steelworkers and 25 
other unions with representatives 
of Big Four copper producers 
which were struck July 1 by 390,- 
000 workers. 

Steelworkers and steel indus- 
try representatives were sum- 
moned to the White House where 
President Nixon told them he 
hoped they would come to a 
“constructive settlement.” 

Union President I. W. Abel 
said that the union “will do ev- 
erything within our power” to 
avoid a steel strike—but would 
not abandon union pay goals. 


George P. Shultz, Nixon’s di- 
rector of the Office of Manage- 
ment & Budget said that Nixon 
had not told the steel negotiators 
how much to settle for or how to 
handle the talks. 

Asked what a “constructive 
settlement’”” was, he said only 
that it would be one helping the 
“industry become more competi- 
tive.” 

Earlier this year the Steel- 
workers got average 31 per cent 
pay and benefit raises plus cost 
of living increases in bargaining 
with the can and aluminum in- 
dustries. 

The administration rapped the 
can industry settlement in a 
sharp “inflation” alert. 

Steel negotiations are being 
conducted in Washington by 10 
teams of union and management 


representatives — nine repre- 
senting the individual companies 
and one for “summit” negotia- 
tions. 

The union group includes about 
300 bargaining committeemen 
and resource technicians. 


Copper negotiators were called 
back to the bargaining table in 
San Francisco, Denver and Tuc- 
son by the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service. 

The Big Four, whose plants 
and mines throughout the na- 
tion have been closed by strike, 
had submitted what union 
spokesmen called a “totally in- 
adequate” pay offer. The em- 
ployers are Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company and ‘Anaconda 
Copper Company. 


3 more construction union agreements 


Continued from page 1 


construction agreement in talks 
with the Home Builders Associa- 
tion, were to meet Wednesday 
with the Associated General Con- 
tractors and Excavating & Grad- 
ing Contractors Association 
whose members had locked out 
unionists. 

Secretary Al Figone of the Bay 
Counties District Council of 
Carpenters said union negotia- 
tors believed there had been 
AGC-EGCA agreement on a pact 
comparable to the $2.52 three- 
year Home Builders package 
when a partial lockout began. 
Unionists responded by striking 
and picketing. 

The lockout, Figone sald, fol- 
lowed withdrawal of men from 
employers refusing to sign inter- 
im agreements. It affected not 
more than 6,000 of the 40,000 
Northern California Carpenters 
and 3,000 members of other 
crafts — not the daily papers’ 
claim of 100,000—he added. 

The Laborers agreement was 
reached in talks with the AGC, 
EGCA, Home Builders and two 
smaller employer groups. Busi- 
ness Manager Sal Minerva of the 


Laborers Northern California 
District Council, listed these 
terms: 


Pay-fringe package raises of 
45 cents per hour retroactive to 
Jume 16, 22 cents next January 1, 
45 cents next July 1, 22 cents 
January 1, 1973 and 67 cents June 
1, 1973—or 67 cents each 12 
months. 

Of the package raises, 25 cents 
per hour is added to wages ef- 
fective last June 16, again on 
Suiy 1, 1972 and on June 1, 1973, 
a total 75-cent pay raise. 

In installments during the life 
of the contract, employer pen- 
sion contributions will rise a total 
of 75 cents per hour, health and 


welfare contributions will go up 
15 cents, vacation payments will 
increase 30 cents per hour and 
training fund payments will rise 
6 cents. 

Painters District Councils 16 
and 8, covered by the $2.45 per 
hour package settlement, extend 
respectively from the East Bay 
to the Sierra and from San Fran- 
cisco to Marin and other North 
Coast areas. District Council 33, 
where agreement was still 
sought, covers the San Francisco 
Peninsula and areas to the 
south. 

District Council 16 Secretary 


Gene Slater said the Painters 
package comprises a 45-cent per 
heur wage increase and 15 cents 
more on fringes effective July 1, 
1971, 30 cents per hour to be split 
between pay and fringes, next 
January 1 and wage-fringe raises 
of 80 cents per hour next July 1 
and 75 cents July 1, 1973. 

The Engineers said that their 
new agreement would mean $1.29 
more per hour on wages over 
three years for the 26 “middle” 
job classifications of the trade 
and 82 cents more on fringes, 
with other varying amounts for 
upper and lower classifications. 


400,000 strike Ma Bell 


Continued from page 1 


an approximately 11 per cent pay 
raise the first year of a three- 
year contract and 3 per cent in 
each of the second and third 
years plus 3 per cent annually for 
cost of living and productivity. 

CWA said productivity and cost 
of living alone justify a 25 per 
cent pay raise in the first year 
and substantial boosts thereafter. 

Wages weren't the only issue. 
CWA wants union security —a 
minimum of the agency shop re- 
quiring non-members to pay the 
equivalent of dues and assess- 
ments to the union which bar- 
gains for their pay and condi- 
tions and the union shop where 
there are no “right to work” laws. 

CWA wants to reduce the big 
40 per cent differential between 
skilled women’s and skilled men’s 
pay, but the union noted that 
management’s offer would widen 
the gap by $8 a week in the men’s 
favor. 


The union also wants retire- 
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ment at age 50 after 30 years ser- 
vice. CWA said it had received 
no management answer on ma- 
jor non-wage demands, however. 


Phone bill hike 
set for July 23 


Higher telephone rates are 
scheduled to go into effect in 
Northern California July 23 to 
give Paci ic Telephone Company 
$143 million more a year. 

That is, unless the State Su- 
preme Court grants a delay re- 
quested in petitions filed by con- 
sumer advocate William Bennett 
and the City of San Francisco. 

The State Public Utilities Com- 
mission granted the increase over 
protests of Labor, consumers and 
municipalities and rejected all 
requests for rehearings. 

Average increase in the Bay 
Area for home telephone users 
will be in the neighborhood of 
$1.25. 


Governor Reagan has slashed 
an unprecedented $503 600,000 
from the budget sent him by the 
Legislature — most of it from 


state employes’ pay, education 
and medical care for the poor. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council voiced a strong 
protest and urged legislators to 
seek to restore employe pay 
raises and other Reagan cuts by 
overriding the vetoes. 


Before sign'ng the budget bill, 
Reagan cut $65,700,600 from it, 
eliminating any state employes’ 
pay raise, $39,100,000 to deny 
state college and university fac- 
ulty a pay raise for the second 
straight year, $137.800,000 from 
MediCal, reducing its appropria- 
tion to $597,100,000, $100,000,000 
from support to schools, and $78,- 
000,000 from teacher retirement 


Just those slashes alone ac- 
counted for some $400,000000 of 
his $503,600 000 slash but he also 
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cut back community colleges, 
mental health, state colleges, the 
highway patrol, public health, 
manpower development — and 
many more. 

While reducing state employe 
and faculty pay raises to zero, 
he was more merciful to a boat 
launching ramp in Crescent City, 
cutting it $200 000 to $230 000. 

Democratic Chairman Willie 
Brown of the Assembly Ways & 
Means Committee, said Reagan 
was “a very mean man” given 
to “totally inhuman” cutbacks. 

Not yet satisfied, Reagan this 
week let the Legislature know 
that if it doesn’t cut more by 
welfare, MediCal and tax “re-~- 
form” or raise new taxes he’ll 
keep it in session during August 
when it planned a vacation. 

Senate Majority Leader George 
Moscone cailed the threat “close 
to extortion” and said it would 
upset Republican as well as Dem- 
ocratic lawmakers. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Vacations always feelso bad when they stop 


Continued from page 1 


Tahoe has practically had it, you 
gathered from that edition. 

And past editions must have 
been singing the same song be- 
cause the letters columns con- 
tained complaints against the 
magazine’s coverage of destruc- 
tion. 

One writer demanded to know 
why there weren’t more of those 
lovely bird pictures. 

The answer could be that there 
are fewer lovely birds and more 
sewage-soured streams, gar- 
bage-infested marshes, smog- 
laden cities and devastated for- 
ests. 
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NOT HAVING the scratch to 
check up on the giant sable an- 
telope and having seen Tahoe 
many times, we took off for the 
San Joaquin-Sacramento Delta. 

Take my word, there’s still a 
lot of ecology left up there—hun- 
dred year old oak trees and cot- 


Non-uniformed employes of the 
City of Oakland represented by 
United Public Employees Local 
390 have voted to strike August 
1 unless the city negotiates in 
good faith and provides for a 
representation election. 

The action stemmed from the 
city signing an agreement in 
June with the Oakland Municipal 
Civil Service Employees Associ- 
ation covering all non-uniformed 
personnel after city negotiators 
walked out on talks with Local 
390’s representatives. 

At the time of the signing, 209 
unionists were protesting at a 
city council meeting against the 
city offer of a 5 per cent raise 
plus some fringes. That was the 
agreement the association sign- 
ed: 

To prevent a recurrence of 
such a fiasco and as a step to- 
ward rea! negotiations, Local 390 
demanded that Oakland estab- 
lish procedures for secret ballot 
election so city employes may de- 
cide whether they want to be re- 
presented by the union or the 
association, 

Under the present set-up they 
are represented by both. 

“This city,’ said Executive Se- 
cretary Paul Varacalli of Local 
390, “must finally realize that 
city employes have rights, have 
dignity and certainly have a say 
in who is to represent them. The 
days of sweetheart deals are 
over.” 


tonwoods draped with wild grape 
vines, cool, catfish-filled water. 

There used to be a lot more of 
all these, plus the sight of big 
white sternwheel riverboats. 

And, I’m afraid that as time 
goes on there will be a lot less 
of them. 

But I got mine, Jack — this 
year, anyway. 
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WE PURPOSELY did not take 
a radio. Nor, when we stopped 
to fill our rented craft with gas- 
oline did I look at any newspaper 
headline which might be visible. 

It’s the only way. I shall be 
eternally ignorant of most of 
what happened between June 29 
and July 12, but I also added at 
least a year to my life. 

There were times when it 
really was a firstclass world. 

The new Audubon is here. 

But I’m afraid to open it. 


Some progress 
in WU talks but 
not much 


Some progress was reported 
after negotiations resumed last 
week in Washington, D.C., be- 
tween Western Union and 20,000 
Striking members of the United 
Telegraph Workers. 

However, UTW President E. L. 
Hageman said no progress was 
made on the crucial issues of job 
security. 

The union is trying to “put 
some restrictions on the com- 
pany’s practice of contracting out 
the work of our members to out- 
side individuals and firms,” Ha- 
geman said. And the: company 
is seeking “language that would 
permit it to reduce the force to 
an even greater extent than it 
has in the past.” 

The company had made no 
new money offer, the national 
bargaining committee added. 

“The strike must be con- 
tinued,” the committee said, “and 
the picket lines maintained until 
we win an acceptable settle- 
ment.” 

The UTW struck June 1. 


UFWOC wins right 
to use bullhorns 


The AFL-CIO United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee 
has won a preliminary injunc- 
tion barring enforcement of a 
Monterey County ordinance pro- 
hibiting the use of loudspeakers 
or bullhorns which make a sound 
louder than normal human 


voice on public roads. 


